THE  HEBRONITES 

By  the  Rev.  Wm.  M'Millan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 


The  Revolution  of  1688  brought  a great  measure  of  peace  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  the  settlement  which  followed  in  things  ecclesiastical  was 
not  by  any  means  agreeable  to  some  of  the  stricter  Presbyterians,  who 
wished  to  see  more  made  of  the  Covenants  than  was  proposed.  They  also 
wished  to  see  greater  stringency  taken  with  those  Episcopalian  curates, 
who  were  willing  to  continue  their  ministry  under  the  Presbyterian 
regime.  The  chief  party  among  the  Presbyterians  who  refused  to  coun- 
tenance the  Church  was  that  known  as  the  “ Cameronians,”  which  was 
the  name  given  them  by  their  opponents.  From  the  fact  that  they  were 
organised  from  1681  onwards  in  little  groups  called  “ Societies,”  they 
preferred  to  be  known  as  “ The  United  Societies.”1  But  it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Cameronians  formed  the  whole  of  the  Covenanters,2 
or  that  after  1688  they  were  the  only  Presbyterians  who  dissented  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  writings  of  Patrick  Walker,  for  example, 
one  finds  references  to  such  sects  as  the  Gibbites,  Adamites,  Harlites, 
Howdenites,  and  Russelites,3  all  of  which  believed  that  they  were  making 
a stand  for  something  which  was  essential  to  the  true  Covenanting  Faith.4 

Among  these  other  parties,  perhaps  the  largest  was  the  Hebronites, 
whose  leader  was  John  Hepburn,  minister  of  the  Parish  of  Urr  in  Galloway, 
and  of  whom,  it  may  be  mentioned,  Patrick  Walker  was  a follower.5  Hepburn 
was  of  Episcopalian  extraction,  being  the  son  of  Major  James  Hepburn  of 
Balnageith.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
graduated  Master  of  Arts  in  1669.  Soon  after,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Presbyterians,  and  was  ordained  by  some  Scots  ministers  then  exiles 

1 Hutchison  : Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  56. 

2 Alexander  Peden  never  joined  the  Cameronians,  and  at  least  one  person 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  latter  because  Peden  had  baptised  his  child.  Faithful 
Contendings,  p.  23. 

3 Hay  Fleming.  Six  Saints  of  the  Covenant.  I,  xxxv. 

4 With  the  exception  of  the  first,  these  parties  might  all  be  considered  to  be 
sects  of  the  Cameronians.  After  Macmillan  became  minister  of  the  United  Societies 
in  1706  a party  known  as  “ The  Active  Testimony  Bearers  ” withdrew.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  largest  of  the  sub-sections  of  the  Cameronians. 

5 Hay  Fleming  : Six  Saints  of  the  Covenant,  p.  34. 
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in  London  in  1678. 1 He  must  have  returned  to  Scotland  shortly  after- 
wards, for  Patrick  Walker  tells  us  that  Hepburn2  was  one  of  the  ministers 
who  preached  in  the  fields  before  the  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  (1679). 
He  was  in  Ross-shire  for  a time,  being  delated  to  the  Privy  Council  for 
preaching  there.  He  had  a call  from  the  parishioners  of  Urr  in  1680, 
though  at  that  period  there  was  a curate  in  the  parish.  Incidentally, 
that  curate,  John  Lyon  by  name,  had  not  too  easy  a time  in  Galloway. 
He  complained  in  1669  that  three  persons  in  disguise  had  entered  his 
house,  dragged  his  wife  out  of  it,  and  carried  her  away  where  they  thought 
proper.3 

How  the  call  to  Hepburn  was  organised  we  do  not  know,  but  in  1705 
the  parishioners  stated  that,  in  that  year  (1680),  they  had  given  him  a 
call  to  “ preach  the  Gospel  occasionally  among  them  as  his  conveniency 
and  safety  doth  allow.”4  How  long  his  “■  conveniency  and  safety  ” 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  Urr  is  now  unknown,  but  when  next  we  hear 
of  him  he  was  in  London,  being  in  some  way  implicated  in  the  Ryehouse 
plot.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  in  an  attempt  to  break  prison  he  broke  his 
leg  and  was  recaptured.  Veitch,  who  was  minister  of  Dumfries,  1694-1715, 
stated  publicly  in  1713  that  Hepburn  afterwards  got  out  of  prison  by 
taking  what  in  the  future  he  was  to  call  “ unlawful  oaths.”5  If  this  were 
so,  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  again,  for 
we  learn  from  Fountainhall6  that  Hepburn  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  in 
1683,  on  board  the  “ Kitchen  ” yacht,  along  with  a number  of  others  as 
prisoners  for  their  complicity  in  the  Ryehouse  plot.  He,  along  with 
William  Carstares  and  others,  was  lodged  in  the  Tolbooth,  but  after  a 
period  of  detention  he  was  set  at  liberty,  apparently  because  of  the  lack 
of  evidence  against  him.  A little  later,  however,  we  find  his  name  on  the 
Fugitive  Roll  ;7  most  likely  because  he  was  known  to  have  officiated  at 
conventicles.  At  this  time  Claverhouse,  Lag  and  others  were  busy  in 
Galloway,  and  it  is  something  of  a mystery  how  Hepburn  managed  to 
escape  their  clutches.  He  continued  his  preaching  and  pastoral  labours 
in  the  district,  and  in  1686  he  had  another  call  from  the  people  of  Urr.8 

1 Fasti,  II,  305.  One  of  those  who  ordained  Hepburn  was  Fraser  of  Brea. 

a Six  Saints,  II,  17. 

3 Nicholson : Hist.  Galloway,  II,  183.  Lyon  w'as  afterwards  minister  at 

Kinnettles,  1691-1716. 

4 Humble  Pleadings,  p.  241. 

6 Wodrow  : Correspondence,  I,  376.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Hepburn  did 

take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

6 Historical  Observes,  p.  108.  7 Wodrow  : Hist.,  IV,  22. 

8 Humble  Pleadings,  p.  241. 
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By  that  time  things  had  quietened  down  somewhat,  though  it  is  remarkable 
that,  when  such  search  was  being  made  for  conventicle  preachers,  he  could 
go  about  so  freely  as  to  have  a call  addressed  to  him.  Some  degree  of 
immunity  may  have  come  from  his  “ joucking  ” ways.  He  was  not 
altogether  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made.  A contemporary  writer1 
says  of  him  : "Of  Mr.  Hepburn,  I say  if  he  had  been  as  clear,  tender 
and  distinct  in  the  cause  and  testimony,  as  he  was  said  to  be  tender  in  his 
walk,  the  Lord  might  have  honoured  him.  But  because  he  ay  joucked  to 
the  leeside,  in  persecution  and  out  of  persecution,  and  pushed  at  the  more 
tender  and  straight  in  the  testimony  with  head  and  shoulders,  I fear 
his  name  be  not  honoured  among  Scotland’s  worthies.” 


II 

To  turn  now  to  the  party  which  took  the  name — or  rather  was  given 
the  name — of  Hebronites2  from  its  leader,  we  find  that  they  were  inclined 
to  take  a middle  course  between  those  Cameronians  who  followed  their 
ministers,  Lining,  Boyd,  and  Shields  into  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  those 
who  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  the  " Introduction  ” to 
Humble  Pleadings,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  manifesto  of  the 
Hebronites,  their  testimony  is  thus  worded  : “A  third  sort  judged  it 
most  like  to  Scripture  Pattern,  to  own  what  was  good  both  in  Church  and 
State,  and  to  protest  and  bear  witness  against  the  defections  of  both,  by 
pleading  in  the  face  of  Judicatories  for  Redress  of  Grievances.”3  One  may 
feel  that,  in  their  actions,  the  Hebronites  laid  much  more  stress  on  what 
they  took  to  be  grievances  than  on  what  they  considered  good.  But 
after  all  such  has  always  been  the  case  with  protesting  minorities  in 
Scotland  and  elsewhere.4 

In  1690  the  Hebronites  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  a memorial 
of  grievances,  " containing  the  complaints  of  many  Presbyterian  people 

1 Robert  Smith  who  died  in  1724,  aged  58,  and  therefore  a young  man  of  20  in 
1686.  His  opinion  will  be  found  in  Calderwood’s  Dying  Testimonies  (1806),  p.  231. 
Smith  seems  to  have  been  an  out  and  out  Cameronian,  and  signs  as  “ Preses  ” of 
the  Societies  when  the  call  was  given  to  Macmillan. 

2 In  Galloway  to  this  day  the  name  Hepburn  is  pronounced  “ Hebbron.”  Some- 
times his  adherents  were  called  “ Hebronians,”  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
party  by  Macmillan  in  his  True  Narrative  (1704).  See  Reid  : Cameronian  Apostle, 

P-  235- 

3 Introduction. 

4 The  writer  of  Humble  Pleadings  admits  that  " Some  things  they  saw  changed 
to  the  better  which  they  could  not  but  practically  acknowledge.” 
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living  in  several  shires  of  Scotland.”  The  grievances  were  of  the  usual 
nature.  The  petitioners  objected  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  those 
ministers  and  elders  who  had  been  guilty  of  “ sinful  compliances  ” during 
the  period  of  Episcopacy.  The  covenants  had  “ not  only  not  been  re- 
ceived, but  not  contended  for  by  . . . many.”1  The  Church  had  not 
been  purged  “ of  insufficient,  corrupted,  scandalous  officers  of  all  sorts, 
especially  of  Prelatick  Curats  ” ; nor  had  it  been  so  well  planted  as  they 
thought  it  should  have  been  " with  Godly,  faithful  and  able  ministers.”2 
Where  better  men  were  to  be  found  is  not  stated.  The  Petition,  being 
entrusted  to  some  " men  who  were  chosen  in  name  of  the  rest  to  present 
it  to  the  Assembly,”  was  duly  handed  to  the  Committee  of  Overtures  and 
reached  the  Assembly,  only  to  be  handed  over  to  another  Committee, 
which  apparently  took  but  little  notice  of  it.  A letter  subscribed  by  three 
ministers  was  sent  to  the  Hebronites,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  “ Lord 
would  incline  their  hearts  to  peace,  and  guard  against  any  further  rent  in 
the  Church  of  God.”3 

Needless  to  say  this  did  not  satisfy  the  party,  and  the  action  of  the 
King’s  Commissioner  in  dissolving  the  new  Assembly  in  1692,  without 
the  consent  of  the  members,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.4  Hepburn’s  next 
move  was  to  petition  the  Monarch  himself,  and  in  1693  he  went  to  London,5 
and  there  presented  a memorial  of  grievances  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
“ he  could  not  obtain  access  to  His  Majesty.”  This  memorial6  is  stated 
to  be  from  “ a considerable  body  of  his  [the  King’s]  best  affected  subjects 
in  the  West  and  South  of  Scotland.”  Apparently  Hepburn  had  some  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  get  into  touch  with  King  William,  for  it  was  only 
after  waiting  a “ considerable  time  ” in  London  that  he  returned  home  ; 
after  which  the  chronicler  tells  us  “in  his  sermons  he  faithfully  witnessed 
against  the  sins  of  the  land  without  respect  of  persons,  . . . particularly 
at  that  time  he  preached  publickly  against  ministers,  for  their  taking  of 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  kindred  matters.”  Naturally  the  said  ministers 
had  something  to  say  in  return,  and  some  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Glasgow  took  occasion  to  inform  against  him.  He  was  summoned  by  the 
Synod  of  Dumfries,  before  which  he  laid  another  paper  of  grievances 
complaining  among  other  things  of  the  slackness  of  the  Church  in  dealing 
with  “ Papists,  Quakers,  etc.”  The  Synod  transmitted  this  paper  to  the 
Assembly  instructing  Hepburn  to  appear  there  to  answer  for  it.  This 

1 Humble  Pleadings,  p.  148.  2 Ibid.,  p.  150.  3 Ibid.,  p.  154. 

4 Cunningham  : Church  History,  II,  187. 

5 He  took  " another  man,”  probably  Mr.  Gavin  Mitchell,  with  him.  They 

went,  as  we  learn,  “ on  the  instructions  given  us  by  the  people.” 

6 Humble  Pleadings,  p.  162. 
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incidentally  gave  the  minister  of  Urr  a splendid  opportunity  of  testifying 
against  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  postponing  the  Assembly.1 

On  the  day  originally  fixed  for  its  meeting,  Hepburn  and  some  of  his 
followers2  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  presence  of  a Notary  Public 
made  a protest  at  the  door  of  the  “ New  Church  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  National  Church  are  in  use  to  sit.”  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  Assembly  when  it  met  in  March  1694,  but  on  being  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Commission  in  September  of  that  year  did  so,  and 
made  the  usual  protest  against  the  defections  of  the  times.  Along  with 
him  on  that  occasion  appeared  Mr.  George  Mair3  who  was  then  at  Airth, 
and  who,  according  to  Boston,  was  afterwards  ‘ ‘ one  of  the  happy  instru- 
ments of  the  breaking  forth  of  a more  clear  discovery  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  in  this  Church.”4 5  The  Commission  appointed  a Committee  to 
confer  with  the  Hebronites  present,  and  after  four  or  five  conferences 
this  Committee  proposed  that  Hepburn  be  ordered  to  confine  his  ministry 
to  his  own  parish,  " and  preach  not  without  the  Bounds  of  the  said  Parish 
without  he  have  the  call  and  allowance  of  some  Synod  or  Presbytery.” 
He  declined,  however,  to  be  bound  by  this  Act,  with  the  result  that  in 
1696  he  was  suspended  from  the  ministry,  and  this  sentence  was  followed 
by  one  from  the  Privy  Council  for  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  a time  in  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  Castles, s and 
thereafter  was  in  exile  at  Brechin.  It  was  nearly  three  years  before  he 
was  able  to  return  to  Urr,  but  no  sooner  was  he  back  than  he  was  at  his 
former  practices. 


Ill 

With  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702  there  came  a fresh  call  to 
the  ministers  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and 
Hepburn  and  his  followers  not  only  declined  to  do  so,  but  also  denounced 

1 Humble  Pleadings,  p.  176. 

2 Among  those  who  accompanied  Hepburn  was  George  Luke,  goldsmith  in 
Glasgow.  As  Luke  had  been  admitted  a member  of  his  Guild  in  1680,  he  must  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  then. 

3 Mair  was  ordained  at  Culross  in  1698. 

4 Memoirs  (Glasgow,  1899),  p.  97. 

5 His  imprisonment  was  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  stated  that 
Hepburn’s  answers  to  the  charges  contained  treason.  His  imprisonment  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  severe.  He  was  able  to  continue  preaching  to  all  who  cared  to 
listen  to  him. 
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bitterly  those  who  did.1  The  result  was  that  a libel  and  summons,  " full 
two  ells  long,”  says  the  chronicler,  was  raised  against  Hepburn  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  John  Blair,  agent  for  the  Church,  in  1704.  He  was  again 
suspended,  but  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  sentence  and  continued  to 
preach  both  in  his  own  parish  and  in  others. 

One  might  have  expected  that  the  Assembly  would  have  dealt  some- 
what drastically  with  one  who  defied  it  as  Hepburn  did,  but  it  is  perhaps 
to  the  credit  of  the  members  that  they  bore  long  and  patiently  with  a 
very  troublesome  brother.2  A number  of  ministers  and  elders  were  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  troublers  in  Israel,  and  in  December  1704  it 
was  reported  to  the  Commission  that  such  conferences  had  been  held. 
Hepburn  and  a number  of  his  followers — “ John  Thomson  and  John 
McKain  in  Orr,  William  Lorimer  in  Closeburn,  John  Gibson  in  Keir  and 
Gavin  Mitchell  in  Dalzien  (in  Penpont  ?)  ” — were  present  in  Edinburgh, 
and  after  some  discourse  with  the  members  of  the  Commission’s  Committee 
these  gave  in  a paper  requesting  the  Commission,  that  “ a committee  of 
some  Ministers  of  the  National  Church,  who  may  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  at  present  scruple  to  join  with  her,  may  be  sent  to  the  bounds  of 
Galloway  and  Nithsdale  . . . that  by  their  reasoning  and  friendly  con- 
ference with  us,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  consciences  about  our  grievances, 
they  may  contribute  much  to  remove  our  scruples.”  In  accordance  with 
this  request,  the  Commission  appointed  a strong  committee  to  meet  with 
the  Hebronites  at  the  Kirk  of  Sanquhar  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
February  1705. 

The  attitude  of  the  Commission  as  a whole  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  members  appointed  were  almost,  if  not  entirely,  all  of  the  party 
whose  sympathies  were  likely  to  be  with  the  stricter  Presbyterians. 
Almost  all  of  them  had  been  sufferers  during  the  period,  1660-1688. 
William  Wishart3  who  took  a leading  part  in  the  conferences  had  been 
imprisoned  in  1684,  and  a year  later  was  ordered  to  be  banished  to  the 
plantations.  Thomas  Linnen  (or  Linning)  had  actually  been  a covenanting 
minister,  and  had  conducted  conventicles  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
James  Ramsay,  minister  of  Eyemouth,  was  in  later  days  the  friend  of 
Boston  of  Ettrick,  and  his  ecclesiastical  leanings  are  shown  by  the  fact 


1 Humble  Pleadings,  p.  204. 

a Ministers  from  the  Synods  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway  protested  against  the 
leniency  shown.  Doubtless  they  felt  more  strongly  in  the  matter  than  those  who 
had  not  been  troubled  by  the  doings  of  the  Hebronites.  As  we  shall  see,  they  dealt 
much  more  firmly  with  two  of  Hepburn’s  associates,  Gilchrist  of  Dunscore  and  Taylor 
of  Wamphray.  The  only  reason  which  one  can  suggest  for  the  Church’s  leniency  in 
the  case  of  Hepburn,  is  that  he  was  a much  older  man  than  the  others. 

3 Wishart  was  afterwards  Moderator  of  no  less  than  five  General  Assemblies. 
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that  he  wished  another  and  stricter  formula  for  dealing  with  Episcopal 
ministers,  who  desired  to  continue  in  the  National  Church.  Three  Fife- 
shire  ministers,  Allan  Logan  of  Torryburn,  James  Hogg  of  Carnock,  and 
George  Mair  of  Culross,  were  all  known  to  be  acceptable  to  Hepburn.1 
The  last  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  had  actually  been  associated  with 
Hepburn  in  some  of  his  protests.  The  local  Presbyteries  were  asked  to 
send  representatives  to  the  conference,  and  the  members  chosen  by  them 
were  also  such  as  were  likely  to  deal  leniently  with  the  Protesters. 

When  the  conference  met  at  Sanquhar,  Hepburn  objected  to  the 
presence  of  the  local  ministers,  but  his  objection  was  over-ruled  and  he 
appears  to  have  acquiesced  without  further  protest.  A report  of  the 
conference  given  by  Wishart  is  preserved  in  the  Assembly  Records,  and 
illustrates  well  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  faced  by  the  conforming 
party.  In  spite  of  much  opposition  they  continued  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a reconciliation,  and  they  were  so  far  successful  that  before  the 
Conference  ended  “ severalls  of  the  people  publickly  declared,  that  they 
had  received  much  light  and  satisfaction  in  the  conference  about  several 
things  which  before  they  were  not  so  clear  in.”  One  of  the  Hebronites 
stated  that  he  was  sensible  “ of  the  love,  lenity,  and  justice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  entreated  that  the  Committee  would  make  a favourable 
representation  of  them  to  the  Commission  as  they  [the  Hebronites]  would 
do  to  their  constituents.”  The  moderator  (Wishart)  thereupon  said  he 
hoped  that  these  were  the  sentiments  of  the  others  present  “ to  which 
several  answered  that  it  was  so,  and  the  rest  by  their  silence  assented, 
which  the  Moderator  desired  the  Clerk  to  mark  in  their  presence.” 

Judging  from  this  report  one  would  imagine  that  everything  had 
gone  smoothly,  but  a contemporary  record,  written  by  Sir  John  Clerk  of 
Penicuick,2  gives  quite  another  impression.  Sir  John’s  father  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  committee  and  attended  the  conference  at  Sanquhar, 
and  it  was  doubtless  from  him  that  the  son  got  his  information.  “ In 
April3  1705  I resolved  to  make  a visit  to  My  Lord  Galloway  at  his  house 
in  that  country.  I had  the  happiness  of  my  Father’s  company  to  the 
Leadhills,  for  he  happened  to  be  appointed  as  a Ruling  Elder  to  try  with 
a committee  of  Ministers,  to  reconcile  Mr.  Hepburn  and  his  followers  to 

1 We  learn  from  Wodrow  that  in  1 709  there  was  a proposal  to  transport  Hepburn 
to  Fife  because  he  (Hepburn)  took  Logan,  Hogg  and  Mair  “ for  honester  men,  than 
(his)  neighbours  in  the  South,  and  is  willing  to  keep  presbyteries,  etc.,  with  them.” 
— Correspondence,  I,  76. 

a Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penicuick,  pp.  55-6. 

3 The  Conference  was  held  in  March.  Sir  John  is  not  too  accurate  in  the  matter 
of  dates.  On  the  next  page  he  gives  1704  instead  of  1705  as  the  year  in  which  the 
Parliament  of  which  he  was  a member  met. 
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the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  whose  principles  he  had  receded.  I found 
afterward  that  this  committee  had  not  been  successful  for  all  the 
Cameronians  were  a wild,  vain,  conceited  set  of  men.  Instead  of  minding 
their  business  as  farmers  or  manufacturers,  they  amused  themselves 
chiefly  with  their  own  schismatic,  scholastic  divinity,  and  Acts  of  General 
Assemblies.  Mr.  Hepburn  flattered  their  absurdities  by  calling  them  the 
Remnant  of  God’s  people  ; for  the  old  Presbyterian  forms  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  were  laid  down  by  them,  as  things  agreeable  to  their  own 
fancies.  In  other  things  they  differed  widely  as  being  pieces  of  necessary 
reformation  which  they  endeavoured  to  introduce.  The  meeting  of  the 
above  mentioned  Committee  was  at  Sanchar,  and  as  I was  informed 
thither  came  most  of  the  Cameronians1  in  Scotland  to  the  number  of 
3,  or  4, ooo. 2 Their  disputes  were  managed  in  the  kirk  and  I think  much 
in  the  same  way  as  most  of  the  old  General  Councils.”3 

When  the  Commission  met  in  March,  Wishart  reported  personally, 
stating  that  the  conference  was  managed  with  “ much  charity,  love  and 
meekness,  for  which  they  desired  to  bless  and  magnify  the  name  of  God.”4 
A letter  was  read  from  Gavin  Mitchell,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
among  the  party,  saying  that  some  who  " scrupled  at  Communion  with 
this  Church  ” now  had  a better  opinion  of  the  ministry  than  formerly, 
and  ‘ ' declare  their  satisfaction  with  the  management  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee.” Hepburn  who  was  also  present  being  called,  compeared,  and 
after  he  had  been  removed  from  the  bar  the  ministers  and  elders  who 
had  been  at  Sanquhar  gave  a favourable  account  of  him.  He  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  Assembly  which  was  to  meet  the  following  month, 
the  intention  being  apparently  to  remove  the  suspension  from  him. 

When  the  Assembly  met,  however,  Hepburn  did  not  appear  when 
called,  and  again  a Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  him  and  his 
followers.  This  Committee  reported  that  they  thought  the  libel  relevant, 
and  that  enough  evidence  had  been  produced  to  justify  a sentence  of 
deposition.  The  Commissioners  from  the  Synods  of  Dumfries  and  Gallo- 
way,5 who  had  at  first  pressed  the  charges  against  Hepburn,  offered  now 

1 Clerk  here  falls  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  all  covenanters  were  Cameronians. 

2 In  a marginal  note  Clerk  thus  describes  the  Cameronians:  “ a roguish  party, 
an  enthusiastic  set  of  men  and  women  who  placed  their  religion  in  mere  trifles  or  at 
best  in  hearing  discourses  and  sermons.  Such  were  always  liked  in  proportion  to 
their  length  and  none  pleased  save  what  were  very  long.” 

3 It  is  notorious  that  the  old  General  Councils  were  anything  but  peaceably 
conducted. 

* What  is  probably  the  actual  report  written  by  Wishart  is  now  preserved  among 
the  Laing  MSS.  in  Edinburgh  University. 

Records  of  Gen.  Ass. 
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to  withdraw  the  same,  provided  he  would  “ give  over  his  divisive  courses.” 
Hepburn  then  explained  that  the  only  place  he  had  gone  to  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months  was  Kirkconnel  [which  was  then  without  a minister],  and 
that  the  Committee  which  had  met  with  his  followers  and  himself  at 
Sanquhar  had  sown  the  seed  of  union.  He  asked,  therefore,  to  be  allowed 
to  think  over  matters  till  the  Monday  following  [it  was  then  Saturday], 
and  after  some  debate  the  Assembly  agreed.  On  the  Monday  all  seemed 
to  promise  well.  Hepburn1  agreed  to  sign  the  confession  anew,  to  confine 
his  ministry  to  his  own  parish,  and  to  decline  to  baptise  or  marry  any 
belonging  to  other  parishes.  As,  however,  he  would  not  agree  to  be  subject 
to  the  Courts  of  the  Church  and  to  live  “ in  conjunction  ” with  his  fellow 
ministers,  the  Assembly  instead  of  releasing  him  from  the  sentence  of 
suspension,  deposed  him  from  the  ministry. 

In  giving  their  grounds  for  this  severe  sentence  the  Assembly  specified 
the  following  :2  " That  he  asserted  that  communicating  with  persons 
scandalous  made  these  that  communicate  with  them  guilty  of  unworthy 
communicating  ; that  he  neither  had  dispensed  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  to  others,  nor  partaken  thereof  himself  for  more  than 
sixteen  years  ; that  both  at  Galston,  Fenwick,  Loudon,  and  Calder,  which 
were  all  planted  parishes,  he  had  preached  without  warrant  or  invitation 
from  the  ministers  thereof  ; that  he  had  called  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Queen’s  Majesty  a Black  Oath  ; that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a continued 
track  of  such  erroneous,  seditious  and  divisive  doctrines,  and  schismatical 
courses  ; and  that  he  obstinately  continued  therein,  notwithstanding 
the  long  forbearances,  the  gentle  methods  and  great  pains  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Church.” 

No  sooner  did  the  parishioners  of  Urr  hear  of  what  had  befallen 
Hepburn,  than  they  held  a mass  meeting  and  drew  up  a paper  declaring 
their  firm  and  faithful  adherence  to  him  as  their  minister,  notwithstanding 
the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon  him.3  A little  later  they  protested 
against  that  sentence,  alleging  that  they  ought  to  have  been  " convened 
before  some  judicatory,  and  seriously  enquired  at  anent  the  doctrine  and 
conversation  of  their  minister,  if  in  any  thing  faulty  and  culpable,  before 
such  a sentence  had  passed  against  him.”4  They  also  alleged  that  the 
representations  brought  against  Hepburn  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Dumfries 
and  Kirkcudbright  were  filled  with  “ false  assertions.”  These  protests 
of  the  parishioners  must  have  carried  weight  with  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
for  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  deal  with  the  vacancy  in  Urr. 

1 Hepburn’s  version  of  the  affair  will  be  found  in  Humble  Pleadings,  pp.  231-8. 

2 Printed  Acts  of  Gen.  Ass. 

3 Humble  Pleadings,  pp.  341-2. 

4 Here  the  parishioners  seem  to  have  had  both  law  and  equity  on  their  side. 
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Not  only  so.  After  he  had  been  deposed  the  Lord  Advocate  craved  the 
rise  of  the  process  against  Hepburn  which  was  granted  by  the  Assembly, 
the  intention  apparently  being  to  deal  with  the  erring  minister  in  the  civil 
courts.  Nothing,  however,  was  done.  Hepburn  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  parish,  and  in  August  1707  the  Commission  of  Assembly  " by  a 
great  plurality  of  voices  ” reponed  him.1 2  At  the  ensuing  General  Assembly 
(1708)  this  act  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism — there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  ultra  vires.  It  was  ordered  that  enquiry  should  be  made 
into  Hepburn’s  deportment  since  he  was  reponed,  and  the  new  Commission 
of  Assembly  was  given  powers  to  proceed  in  the  matter  as  the  members 
should  see  cause.  Apparently  the  Commission  was  quite  prepared  to  let 
things  alone  ; nothing  further  was  done  and  Hepburn  was  left  in  full 
charge  of  his  Church  and  parish. 


IV 

The  Hebronites  were  banded  together  in  “ Societies,”  which  again 
were  united  in  a “ General  Correspondence  ' ’ in  the  same  way  as  the 
Cameronians.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  at  which  this  organisation 
of  Hepburn’s  followers  came  into  existence,  but  probably  it  was  round 
about  1690. 2 The  most  of  the  Societies  appear  to  have  been  in  Galloway 
and  Nithsdale,  but  there  were  some  in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  as  well. 
The  rules  under  which  they  were  held  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to 
Humble  Pleadings.  Like  the  Cameronians,  the  Hebronites  held  their 
meetings  so  far  as  possible  in  secret,  and  no  member  was  allowed  ‘ ‘ to 
discover  any  of  the  meetings’  actings  to  any  out  of  the  meeting.”  Such 
secrecy  led  to  the  party  being  credited  with  sentiments,  which  they 
would  have  been  the  foremost  in  disavowing  ; probably  it  is  to  this  cause 
that  they  were  regarded  on  the  one  hand  as  Jacobites3  and  on  the  other 
as  spies  of  the  Government.4 

1 There  had  been  another  conference  with  Hepburn,  and  when  the  report  of  the 
Committee  was  presented,  a vote  was  taken  whether  the  matter  would  be  considered 
then,  or  delayed  to  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  November.  The  votes  were 
equal,  and  as  the  Moderator  declined  to  give  his  casting  vote,  the  business  was  left 
over  to  the  next  diet,  when  Hepburn  was  reponed. 

2 The  paper  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  containing  the  “ Complaints 
of  many  Presbyterian  people  living  in  several  shires  of  Scotland  ” in  1690,  may  be 
regardeded  as  the  first  manifesto  of  the  Hebronites.  See  Humble  Pleadings,  p.  138. 
Some  of  the  Societies  had  been  in  existence  during  the  Covenanting  period  and  allied 
themselves  with  the  Hebronites  after  1688. 

3 Hepburn  and  his  followers  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  that  they  were  Jacobites. 
Humble  Pleadings,  pp.  304-7. 

4 Lockhart : Memoirs,  p.  281,  expressly  declares  that  Hepburn  %vas  a “ spy  of 
the  Government.” 
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Cameronians  and  Hebronites  having  so  much  in  common,  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  negotiations  towards  offering  a united  front,  if  not 
towards  a corporate  union,  should  take  place  between  them.  In  1694  the 
United  Societies  appointed  some  persons  to  confer  with  Mr.  John  Hepburn  ; 
apparently  with  the  view  that  he  should  throw  in  his  lot  with  them.1 
The  Cameronians,  however,  had  gone  further  than  Hepburn  could  go. 
As  early  as  1682  we  find  Renwick  stating  that  Hepburn  was  “ against 
our  noble  and  faithful  declaration  published  at  Sanquhar,  whereby  that 
wretched  tyrant  and  all  his  accomplices  were  cast  off  by  us  as  we  ought, 
which  was  also  too  long  adoing.”2  There  was,  however,  another  attempt 
to  bring  the  parties  together,  and  a conference  was  held  on  May  28  1707. 
Evidently  on  this  occasion  it  was  the  Hebronites  who  took  the  initiative, 
for  in  a manuscript  volume,  preserved  in  the  General  Assembly  Library, 
there  is  given  a very  lengthy  ‘ ' Answer  to  some  Queries  or  proposals 
given  in  by  Mr.  Jo  Hepburn  and  his  adherents,  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  General  Correspondence  in  Scotland,  at  their  conference  held  at 
Holestane."3 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebronites  were  involved  in  the  some- 
what strange  proceedings  in  1706,  when,  for  a time,  there  was  a likelihood 
of  civil  war  breaking  out  in  Scotland.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  proposed 
rising  was  Cunningham  of  Aikett,  a member  of  an  old  Ayrshire  family. 
He  arranged  for  the  Covenanting  Remnant  to  meet  in  arms  near  Sanquhar, 
while  the  Duke  of  Athol  was  to  raise  the  Highlanders.4  When  both 
parties  were  embodied,  they  were  to  march  north  and  south  until  they  met. 
Then  they  were  to  close  on  Edinburgh,  and  put  an  end  to  all  negotiations 
about  the  Union.  Queensberry,  who  was  Lord  High  Commissioner,  got 
news  of  the  proposed  rising  and  despatched  John  Ker  of  Kersland5  to 
enter  into  the  counsels  of  the  Covenanters.  Ker  met  the  latter  at  Kelloside 
near  Sanquhar,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  got  them  to  agree  to 
burn  the  Articles  of  Union  at  the  Cross  of  Dumfries.6  Evidently  he  con- 
sidered that  in  that  way  some  of  their  enthusiasm  might  find  a suitable 

1 MS.  Vol.  in  General  Assembly  Lib.,  press  mark  II,  4,  n. 

2 Carslaw  : Life  and  Letters  of  fames  Renwick,  p.  24.  A little  later  Renwick 
states  that  Hepburn  was  “ out  of  the  way  of  God.”  Carslaw  it  may  be  mentioned 
says  that  Hepburn  was  a “ minister  who  claimed  connection  with  the  Societies,” 
but  of  whom  little  is  known.  A little  investigation  into  the  Post  Revolution  history 
of  the  Church  would  have  enlightened  him. 

3 Holestane  is  in  the  parish  of  Durisdeer  in  Nithsdale. 

4 Hill  Burton  : Hist.  Scot.,  VIII,  162. 

5 Ker  was  the  son-in-law  of  Daniel  Ker  of  Kersland.  His  own  name  was  Crawford, 
but  on  marrying  Ker’s  daughter  he  changed  it. 

6 Ker’s  Memoirs  were  published  in  1726,  and  are  the  source  from  which  this 
narrative  is  drawn.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  reputation  as  a man  of  truth  and 
honour  was  not  of  the  highest. 
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safety  valve.  Accordingly  on  November  20,  1706  a party  consisting  of 
about  three  hundred  horse  and  foot  “ under  arms  with  sound  of  trumpet 
and  beat  of  drum  ” marched  into  Dumfries,  and  there  carried  out  the 
programme  they  had  arranged.  This  demonstration  is  usually  referred  to 
as  a “ Cameronian  ” one,  but  from  the  way  it  is  mentioned  in  Humble 
Pleadings  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebronites  had  a part,  if  not  the  leading 
part,  in  it. 

In  addition  to  taking  part  in  this  demonstration,  the  Hebronites 
addressed  themselves  to  the  authorities,  and  in  a petition1  which  they  laid 
before  " His  Grace  Her  Majestie’s  High  Commissioner  and  Honourable 
Estates  of  Parliament,”  they  gave  their  opinions  in  no  measured  terms 
against  the  proposed  Union.  The  petition,  or  “ Humble  Address  of  a 
considerable  body  of  people  in  the  South  and  Western  Shires,”  is  signed 
by  eight  persons,2  who  state  that  they  have  been  “ commissioned  and 
appointed  by  many  Christian  Societies.”  In  the  address  they  say  that 
England  “ is  a nation  deeply  guilty  of  many  national  abominations,” 
whose  “ established  worship  is  horridly  corrupted  with  superstition  and 
idolatry,”  whose  doctrine  is  “ leavened  with  Socinianism  and  Arminian- 
ism,”  and  “ besides  the  most  gross  and  deeply  lamentable  profaneness 
abounds  among  them.”  The  Union,  they  further  declare,  will  bind  their 
hands  “ from  prosecuting  the  ends  of  our  League  and  Covenant,”  will 
make  them  partakers  of  the  guilt  of  blasphemy,  by  giving  Bishops  the 
“ title  of  Spiritual  Lords  ” and  will  “ ruin  ourselves,  by  submitting  to  a 
toleration  destructive  to  our  Government  and  discipline.”3  They  conclude 
by  stating  that  they  will  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  Articles 
of  Union  “ tho’  a prevailing  party  in  Parliament  should  conclude  the 
same.”  Yet  one  regrets  to  say  there  is  ample  evidence  that  while  Hep- 
burn was  speaking  in  this  way  in  public,  he  was  acting  very  differently 
in  private.  From  the  evidence  of  Defoe  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Lockhar} 
of  Carnwath  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hepburn  was  letting 
the  Government  know  what  movements  were  being  proposed  by  the 
malcontents,  and  likewise  doing  his  utmost  to  keep  these  from  coming 
to  fruition.  We  learn  from  letters  sent  by  Defoe  to  Harley,  that  in 
December  1706  a Government  agent,  whose  name  is  given  as  J.  Pierce, 
but  who  is  believed  with  some  reason  to  have  been  Ker  of  Kersland,  was 
resident  with  Hepburn,  and  was  able  to  report  that  the  minister,  “ tho’ 

1 Humble  Pleadings,  pp.  250-5.  It  is  dated  November  12,  1706. 

2 W.  Woodburn,  J.  Thomson,  W.  Lorimer,  J.  Mulican,  J.  Hepburn,  G.  Mitchell, 
W.  Harris,  J.  Millar. 

3 They  were  quite  willing  that  dissenters  should  be  tolerated  in  England,  but 
could  not  “ without  horror  think  of  the  sin  and  the  sinful  consequences  of  a tolera- 
tion ” in  Scotland. 
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madman  enough,  declares  against  tumult  and  arms."1  Lockhart  is  even 
more  emphatic.2  He  states  that  the  “ Court  had  gained  over  Mr.  Hepburn, 
a mountain,  Cameronian  minister  and  the  darling  of  his  people,  to  their 
side,  and  he  served  them  as  a spy,  and  though  he  roared  as  much  as  any 
against  the  Union  did  nevertheless  oppose  all  their  measures  of  appearing 
openly  against  it."3 

The  Hebronites,  however,  made  a greater  stir  in  1715.  When  the  rebel 
forces  drew  near  to  Dumfries,  Hepburn,  with  fully  three  hundred  armed 
men,4  marched  to  Closeburn  some  twelve  miles  away,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  Parish  Church.  The  party  carried  a yellow  silken  standard 
on  which  were  the  words,  “ For  the  Lord  of  Hosts."5  This  action  of  the 
Hebronites  caused  considerable  alarm  in  Dumfries,  and  two  of  the  loyalist 
leaders  went  out  to  negotiate  with  them.  The  conference  took  place  at 
Kirkmahoe,  a few  miles  distant  from  the  town.  The  two  messengers 
requested  Hepburn  to  move  his  company  inside  the  fortifications,  which 
had  been  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  burgh  ; but  although  he  came 
as  far  as  Corberry  Hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nith  from  Dumfries,  he 
refused  to  enter  the  burgh.  Rae6  states  that  he  had  seen  an  unsigned 
paper  issued  by  the  Hebronites,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  not 
“ freedom  in  their  consciences  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  Constitution,  in 
Church  and  State  as  established,  since  the  sinful  Union.”  When  en- 
camped on  Corberry  Hill  the  party  were  visited  by  the  Provost  and  other 
leaders,  who  offered  them  any  post  they  wished  within  the  town.  They, 
however,  declined  to  enter,  unless  their  own  terms  and  conditions  were 

1 Defoe’s  Letters  will  be  found  in  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission’s  Reports 
XV,  Part  IV. 

2 Lockhart : Papers,  I,  199. 

3 In  a letter,  published  in  1718,  Hepburn  admits  that  he  and  his  followers 
intended  to  rise  against  the  Union,  but  that  as  other  parties  fell  off  they  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  go  on  by  themselves. 

4 Tradition  states  that  Hepburn  drilled  his  followers  at  Halmyre  Hill  in  Urr. 
Some  of  the  Cameronians,  it  is  known,  were  looking  to  their  arms  as  early  as  1708, 
and  were  learning  ‘ ‘ manual  exercises  ” in  1714.  See  United  Societies’  Minutes 
under  May  3,  1708  ; May  1,  1714  ; Aug.  15  and  Oct.  5,  1715.  The  Hebronites  were 
evidently  not  far  behind. 

5 This  flag,  long  preserved  in  the  Manse  of  Urr,  is  now  in  the  General  Assembly 
Library.  The  drum  used  by  the  party,  and  the  sword  used  by  Hepburn,  were  also 
preserved  in  Urr  up  to  comparatively  recently.  Later  these  were  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Mundell,  Rector  of  Wallace  Hall  Academy,  Closeburn,  who  was  Hepburn’s 
great-grandson.  They  have  now  disappeared. 

6 His  Rebellion,  p.  276. 
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accepted.  As  these  were  of  a political  nature,  which  only  the  King  or 
Parliament  could  grant,  no  arrangement  was  come  to.  The  burghers, 
however,  supplied  them  with  such  provisions  as  they  required.  Dumfries 
was  not  attacked,  and  in  due  course  Hepburn  and  his  followers  found  their 
way  back  to  their  own  homes.  Whether  they  would  have  thrown  in  their 
lot  with  the  Jacobites  is  very  doubtful.  They  evidently  thought  that  the 
country’s  need  was  their  opportunity  to  get  their  grievances  redressed, 
but  in  any  case  they  undoubtedly  over-estimated  their  own  importance. 

V 

In  1712  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Toleration  Act,  which  seemed 
to  some  of  the  stricter  Presbyterians  to  be  not  only  an  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Church,  but  also  required  them  to  approve  of  the  form 
of  government  in  the  Church  of  England.  Needless  to  say,  Hepburn 
was  loudest  of  any  in  his  denunciation,  not  only  of  the  oath  required  by 
the  Act,  but  also  of  those  ministers  who  took  it.1  Something  of  the  nature 
of  a schism  took  place  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  several  of  the  ministers 
not  only  refused  to  join  with  their  brethren,  but  also  talked  of  setting  up 
separate  judicatories.  In  1714  the  Assembly  appointed  a Committee  to 
deal  with  the  ministers  who  refused  to  join  with  their  co-presbyters,  and 
this  committee  met  with  these  “ non-jurants  ” in  the  Kirk  of  Penpont. 
Hepburn  and  a large  number  of  his  followers  were  present,  as  well  as  four 
other  ministers.  The  Church,  says  Wodrow’s  correspondent,2  was  “ ex- 
tremely throng  ” all  the  days  ; and  four  of  the  dissenting  ministers  and 
the  people  who  adhered  to  them  resolved  never  to  have  meetings  with 
Hepburn.  The  ministers  promised  to  stay  at  home  with  their  own 
congregations,  and  not  to  ' ‘ perambulate  the  country  preaching  to  other 
congregations  at  the  request  of  persons  who  deserted  their  own  ministers 
on  account  of  the  oath.”  In  spite  of  this  finding  the  danger  persisted, 
and  Wodrow  notes  that,  in  May  1715,  he  had  been  with  some  of  Hepburn’s 
party,  and  he  adds,  “ I hope  we  may  get  the  setting  up  of  a Presbytery 
in  the  South  by  Mr.  Hepburn  prevented,  unless  somewhat  in  the  Assembly 
drive  to  it,  which  I very  much  fear.”3  Wodrow’s  fears  were  far  from 
groundless,  for  according  to  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Penpont 

1 Humble  Pleadings,  p.  269.  He  declared  the  swearing  of  the  Oath  to  be  a 
“ great  sin  and  such  a defection  as  that  all  conscientious  persons  . . . might  justly, 
yea  should,  discountenance,”  all  ministers  who  took  it.  He  further  described  those 
who  took  the  oath  as  " betraying  Christ  with  a kiss.” 

2 James  Hart.  An  extract  from  his  letter  will  be  found  in  Wodrow  : Correspon- 
dence, I,  563. 

3 Correspondence,  II,  37. 
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under  date  7th  August  1715,  John  Taylor,  minister  of  Wamphray,  and 
James  Gilchrist,  minister  of  Dunscore,  joined  with  Hepburn,  and  “erected 
judicatories  of  their  own.’’ 

Taylor  had  been  deprived  by  the  Synod  in  April  1715  for  altering  the 
boundaries  of  his  glebe,  and  other  misdemeanours.1  He  declined  the 
court’s  authority,  but  continued  to  hold  his  living.  Gilchrist  was  libelled 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries  in  1715,  in  accordance  with  a decision  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  that  year.2  His  congregation  were  much  attached 
to  him,  and  the  heritors,  elders  and  parishioners  requested  Hepburn  and 
Taylor  with  two  elders  “ to  constitute  themselves  into  a Presbytery  and 
judicially  cognose  upon  the  lybel.”  This  they  did  in  Dunscore  Kirk  in 
July  of  that  year,  “ in  presence  of  the  heritors,  elders  and  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  and  many  people  from  other  parishes  in  Nithsdale,  Annandale 
and  Galloway.”3  Needless  to  say  such  a course  was  irregular  in  the 
extreme.  No  Presbytery,  even  if  properly  constituted,  ever  possessed 
the  power  to  deal  with  the  actions  of  another.  Following  on  this  the 
Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  as  was  to  be  expected,  deposed  Gilchrist,  while 
the  Presbytery  of  Lochmaben  made  representations  to  the  General 
Assembly  regarding  Taylor.4 

For  about  a year  Taylor  was  left  apparently  unmolested  by  the 
Church  Courts,  but  in  1717  the  Presbytery  was  enjoined  by  the  Assembly 
to  proceed  to  a process  of  excommunication  against  him.5  He  must  have 
given  some  promise  of  amendment,  for  in  the  following  year  the  Presby- 
tery was  ordered  to  warn  him  “ to  abstain  from  his  disorderly  and  schis- 
matical  courses,”  and,  if  he  continued  contumacious,  “ to  proceed  to 
excommunicate  him.”6  He  was  deposed  shortly  afterwards,  but  his 
parishioners  were  so  attached  to  him,  that  his  successor,  Gabriel  Gullen, 
required  a guard  of  soldiers  at  his  ordination.7 

After  Gilchrist  had  been  deposed,  ‘ ‘ a presbytery  of  protesting  ministers 
and  elders,  held  at  Morton  Mains  in  Nithsdale  in  October  1716,”  decided 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  adherents  ‘ ‘ that  it  was  both  lawful  and  expedi- 
ent, that  he  should  continue  to  exercise  his  ministry.”8  Probably  this  is 

1 Fasti,  II,  225. 

2 The  Assembly  authorised  its  Commission  to  apply  if  need  be  to  the  civil 
government  for  suppressing  the  disorders  caused  by  Hepburn,  Gilchrist,  Taylor 
and  others. 

3 Pamphlet:  Vindication  of  Mr.  James  Gilchrist,  1716. 

4 Fasti,  II,  225.  6 Index  of  Unprinted  Acts  of  Assembly. 

6 Ibid.  He  was  excommunicated  in  1718.  He  died  in  1745,  and  his  funeral 
was  met  by  the  Jacobite  Army  under  Lord  George  Murray,  all  of  whom  doffed  their 

bonnets  as  they  passed. 

7 Fasti,  II,  226.  8 Vindication  of  Mr.  James  Gilchrist,  1716. 
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the  Presbytery  mentioned  in  the  Penpont  records.  Boston  also  refers  to 
it  in  his  Memoirs  stating  that  it  lasted  for  a “ very  short  while.”1  If 
records  were  kept  of  the  Proceedings  they  seem  to  have  perished. 

In  1717,  when  ordering  the  Presbyteries  to  deal  with  Taylor  and 
Gilchrist,  the  Assembly  commanded  that  of  Dumfries  to  “ commence  a 
process  of  deposition  against  Mr.  John  Hepburn,  for  his  schismatic  and 
irregular  courses.”2  He,  however,  must  have  promised  amendment,  for 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  further  proceedings  taken  against  him. 
By  this  time  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  the  Presby- 
tery felt  that  time  would  make  interference  unnecessary.  Wodrow, 
however,  writing  about  the  same  time  mentions  that  while  there  was  no 
formed  schism,  the  circumstances  of  the  ministers  neighbouring  Urr, 
Wamphray  and  Dunscore,  were  grievous,  owing  to  the  virulence  of 
Hepburn  and  his  associates.3 

From  that  time  onward  we  hear  nothing  of  public  demonstrations  by 
the  Hebronites,  but  about  1722,  when  the  system  of  enclosing  lands 
began  in  Galloway,  there  was  much  opposition,  and  many  of  the  dykes 
erected  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  It  was  freely  alleged,  that  many  of 
those  who  caused  the  walls  to  be  thrown  down  were  Hebronites,  and 
Wodrow  mentions  that  Colonel  William  Maxwell  of  Cardoness  had  in- 
formed him  that  such  was  the  case.4  None  of  them,  however,  according 
to  the  Colonel,  was  of  any  account  except  " Mr  Cluny,  the  deposed 
Curate,  who  draws  their  papers.” 

One  is  much  surprised  to  find  an  ex-curate  in  such  company,  but 
investigation  shows  that  the  person  in  question  never  was  such.  He  was 
Hugh  Clanny,  who  was  ordained  in  Dumfries  Meeting  House  in  1687  by 
a number  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  who  went  to  Kirkbean  when  the 
last  curate  left  there  in  1688.  He  was  deposed  for  alleged  immorality 
in  1696, 5 and  seven  years  later  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  marrying 
persons  irregularly.  He  joined  the  levellers,  and  being  the  only  educated 
person  among  them  was  employed  in  writing  their  manifestos.  One  of 
these  was  published  at  Sanquhar,  “and  up  and  down  the  country,” 

1 Memoirs,  Glasgow,  1S99,  p.  261.  Boston  had  been  friendly  with  Taylor,  and 
had  assisted  him  at  Communion  seasons,  but  could  not  excuse  his  separation.  At 
the  date  when  Boston  wrote  the  schism  started  by  Taylor  still  continued,  but  “ his 
affairs  and  reputation  were  in  a sorry  situation."  Ibid.,  p.  261. 

2 Index  of  Unprinted  Acts  of  Assembly. 

3 Corves.,  II,  274. 

4 Analecta,  III,  160. 

G He  took  the  oath  of  purgation  in  Kirkbean  Church  in  1702,  and  a local  tradition 
declares  that  the  person  who  had  accused  him  stated  on  her  deathbed  that  the 
accusation  was  a false  one.  Transactions,  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Antiquarian 
Society  (1918-20),  p.  137. 
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ordering  all  sympathisers,  “ man,  woman  and  child,”  to  meet  at  three 
places  with  arms,  that  they  might  defend  themselves  against  the  forces 
which  the  Government  had  sent  into  the  district.1  We  learn  also  from 
Wodrow  that  Hepburn’s  son  disowned  the  publishing  of  this  paper, 
stating  it  to  be  the  deed  of  some  " mountain  people.”2 

By  this  time.  May  1724,  Hepburn  had  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 
He  died  on  20th  March  1723  at  Urr.  About  six  weeks  earlier  Wodrow 
had  written  :3  “ old  Mr  Hepburn  is  a dying  and  they  say  presses  union 
and  peace  much  : Praesto  sero  quam  nunquam.”  Two  years  later  he 
informs  us  that  “ Mr  Hepburn’s  followers  since  his  death  have  all  joined 
in  ordinances.”4  This  latter  statement  is  however  only  partly  true. 
Many  of  them  did  so,  but  others  joined  the  Cameronians  while  others 
again  kept  themselves  aloof  from  any  ecclesiastical  connection  until  the 
rise  of  the  Secession.5 

Among  the  latter  was  the  Praying  Society  which  met  at  Ulzieside 
near  Sanquhar.  Soon  after  the  Secession  had  taken  place,  and  the 
Associate  Presbytery  been  formed,  a petition  was  sent  by  this  Society  seeking 
for  supply  of  Sermon.  This  was  given  at  Kirkconnel  to  a gathering  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  Nithsdale  with  the  result  that  a congregation  was  con- 
stituted at  Sanquhar,  the  first  Secession  Congregation  in  the  South  of 
Scotland.6  Tradition7  says  that  the  minister  who  first  preached  there 
was  Ralph  Erskine,  but  this  seems  to  be  doubtful.  At  least  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  his  diary  which  covers  the  date  in  question.  One  place 
where  Erskine8  did  preach  “ among  Mr  Hepburn’s  people  ” was  Norwood9 
in  Annandale  where  he  was  accompanied  by  James  Fisher.  There,  “ at 
the  evening  prayer  in  a barn  full  of  people,  the  place  was  a Bochim.” 
At  Wallacetown  in  Glenmuir,  which  is  some  miles  from  Kirkconnel  by 
the  footpaths  through  the  hills,  a Society  which  dated  from  Covenanting 
times  had  its  gathering  place.10  This  Society  had  joined  with  Hepburn, 


1 Wodrow  : Analecta,  III,  159-60. 

2 Wodrow : Corres.,  Ill,  125.  “ Mountain  people  ” was  another  name  for 

“ Cameronians,”  but  like  the  latter  term  was  sometimes  used  in  a wider  sense. 

3 Ibid.,  Ill,  14.  4 Analecta,  III,  244. 

5 Mackelvie  : Annals  of  the  U.P.  Church,  pp.  145-9. 

6 Now  St.  Ninian’s  Church.  The  first  minister  was  Thomas  Ballantyne,  1742-44. 

7 Crawford  : Historical  Sketch  of  South  Church,  Sanquhar. 

8 Fraser  : Life  of  Ralph  Erskine. 

9 The  congregations  at  Ecclefechan  and  Lockerbie  may  be  traced  to  this  meeting. 

10  Mackelvie  : Annals  and  Statistics,  p.  404. 
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and  it  was  among  those  that  petitioned  the  Associate  Presbytery  for  help. 
For  some  time  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  having  joined  the 
gathering  at  Kirkconnel,  but  it  afterwards  became  part  of  the  Kilmaurs 
congregation  where  David  Smyton  was  ordained  as  minister  in  1740. 
In  Urr  itself  a Secession  Church  was  erected  in  1743,  the  first  minister 
being  John  Milligan,  a native  of  Sanquhar,  who  was  ordained  in  1748. 
In  1932  this  congregation  united  with  that  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Urr 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Frew,  and  thus  the  descendants  of  both  sets 
of  Hebronites  were  at  one. 

Hepburn  was  married  in  1701  to  Emilia  Nisbet1  who  survived  him. 
Evidently  this  was  a second  marriage,  for  Hepburn’s  son  John  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1717  when  he  must  have  been  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  John  Hepburn,  Junior,  succeeded  his  father’s  friend,  Allan 
Logan,  as  minister  of  Torryburn.  He  was  afterwards  translated  as  first 
minister  to  New  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  in  1723,  and  in  1732  became 
minister  of  Old  Greyfriars.  In  1747  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
King’s  Almoner  for  Scotland,  and  died  in  1749.  His  daughter  Emilia 
married  Daniel  Carmichael  of  Mauldslie,  and  was  the  mother  of  Thomas 
and  Andrew,  sixth  and  seventh  Earls  of  Hyndford. 

Hepburn  of  Urr  also  left  a daughter.  She  married  John  Mcjore  or 
McGeorge,  the  Laird  of  Corlick  in  Urr.  He  became  an  elder  in  the  Parish 
Church  in  1735, 2 but  his  family  seem  to  have  followed  in  their  grandfather’s 
ways.  William  McGeorge,  his  son,  was  ordained  at  the  Secession  Church, 
Midcalder,  in  1766,  while  his  daughter,  Emilia  McGeorge,  became  the 
second  wife  of  that  redoubtable  Seceder,  Adam  Gib. 

1 Fasti,  II,  305. 

2 Frew  : Hist.  Urr,  appendix. 
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